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Valley, however, is surrounded by this wall, and the objects particularly 
noticed were only such portions of it as attract general and imme- 
diate attention, owing to some peculiarity of form or position. Every 
portion of the Yosemite wall is sublime ; and where there is so much to 
be seen, and where every object can be seen from so many different points 
of view, there is hardly any limit to the combinations of the different 
elements of landscape beauty, which can be obtained by change of 
position and change of illumination. The color of the granite of the 
walls is a light grey— brilliantly white, generally, when the sun’s light 
is reflected from it. It is, in places, diversified with veins of a brighter 
or deeper hue ; but these patches of color are not conspicuous enough 
to produce much effect. More character is given by the vertical parallel 
lines of darker color — grey, brown and black — with which portions of the 
walls are striped. These are the result of the flowing down of water, in 
the line of most direct descent, over the face of the cliffs, carrying organic 
matter in solution or suspension. These stains are very conspicuous, and 
not at all ungraceful, on the Royal Arches, as well as on El Capital! and 
other vertical cliffs. The general effect of the cliffs, as to color, is dazzling 
in the sun-light ; but it is the brilliancy of cold colors, not of warm ones, 
and the various oil paintings of the Yosemite, representing a rich golden 
haze as pervading and giving its hue to everything in the Valley, are 
simply and entirely untrue to nature. The beauty of color comes rather 
from the intensity of the contrast of the grey rock with the brilliant 
vegetation of the Valley bottom, and, in a less degree, with that of the 
canons and the edge of the cliffs. 

Although there is no exit from the Yosemite for a mounted traveller, 
except by one of the two trails winding up the steep slope at the lower 
end of the Valley, there are several places where a footman can find his 
way out without any difficulty, except that naturally resulting from a 
climb up a .steep slope of angular rocks, equal in vertical rise to 3,000 
feet and more. Tourists have occasionally climbed up Indian Canon to 
the head of the Yosemite Fall (see map), and also up the gorge by the side 
of Sentinel Rock, to get to its summit and to the Sentinel Dome. There 
are places where one could climb up, apparently, near the Cathedral, 
a l ittle below El Capitan and between El Capitan and the Three Brothers ; 
but we are not aware that they have ever been tried. Persons who are 
not accustomed to climbing, and especially ladies, are strongly advised 
to ride out of the \ alley on the regular trails, where they wish to make 
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excursions on the outside, rather than risk getting over-fatigued in perform- 
ing acrobatic feats, which are not at all necessary to enable one to see and 
enjoy the whole region. More than one person, however, has climbed, 
stocking-footed in some particularly ticklish places, up the cliff on the 
left hand side of the Yosemite Fall, along the ledges, where there is room, 
if not for a foot-hold, at least for a toe-hold. AVe have never heard that 
any serious accident has happened to visitors to the Yosemite, but too 
much caution cannot be used, by ladies especially, in regard to over- 
fatiguing themselves. 

Some general statements as to the waterfalls of the Yosemite, in 
addition to what has already been said on this subject, may here be 
introduced. The principal falls about the Valley have already been 
described ; but there are several others not yet mentioned which are 
worthy of notice. It is only early in the season, while the snow on the 
summits immediately adjacent to the \ alley is melting that the “grandes 
eaux" of this national park can be said to be in play. Indeed at such 
times, and especially after the few first warm days in the spring, there are 
large numbers of small streams discharging themselves over the cliffs, 
and each of course producing a waterfall proportionate in picturesque 
effect to the amount of water it furnishes. Of these minor falls, there 
are several which continue for a considerable time ; others are quite 
short-lived. The Virgin's Tears Creek is one of the finest of the former ; 
in 186/, it was quite a tine sight in June. There is another, nearly 
* >pposit< on a stream called IVIeadow Brook, which is well seen by those 
coming into the Valley on the Mariposa trail early in the season. A 
stream, heading at Ostrander’s Rocks comes down near Sentinel Rock, in a 
kind of “ Buttermilk Fall, or series of step-like cascades, until all the 
snow at its head has disappeared. The fall over the Royal Arches also 
keeps itself alive for some time, with quite a body of water coming down 
from the North Dome, and on the opposite side the Sentinel Dome also 
furnishes its quota towards keeping up the high display of the Yosemite. 
There are as many reasons, then, as there are waterfalls in the Valley, 
why the traveller should visit the Yosemite early in the season. It is 
true that some visitors, who have arrived too late to see the falls in 
their grandeur, have voted them, if not “humbugs,” at least non- 
essential to the glory of the Yosemite. They have been so much im- 
pressed with the mighty cliffs and domes, that the}" have not conceived 
it possible that such sublimity could be heightened by the introduction of 



